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I  erformance-Based  Accreditation  will  help  schools  further  develop 
the  learning  environments  which  will  facilitate  student's  knowl- 
edge and  skill  development,  preparing  each  student  for  a  lifetime  of  intellec- 
tual, social  and  vocational  achievements.  Through  this  alternative  accredita- 
tion model,  the  Board  of  Public  Education  encourages  local  schools  and  dis- 
tricts to  assume  additional  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  their  schools 
and  students. 

This  manual  contains  recommendations  that  represent  best  practice  in 
school  improvement  and  is  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education.  While 
the  Board  expects  that  any  performance-based  plan  will  be  the  product  of  a 
serious,  deliberative  process  and  will  incorporate  the  five-step  process,  the 
use  of  this  manual  in  the  Performance-Based  Accreditation  process  is  not 
mandatory.  A  locally  derived  Plan  to  Employ  Performance-Based  Accredita- 
tion will  be  given  equal  consideration. 

The  Board  of  Public  Education  and  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  are 
committed  to  helping  schools  pursue  Performance-Based  Accreditation.  To 
that  end,  the  Board  requests  that  guidelines,  checklists,  processes,  and  other 
tools  proven  to  be  useful  in  the  Five-Step  Performance-Based  Accreditation 
process  be  shared  with  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  and  other  school 
districts. 


Montana  Board  of  Public  Education 
Wilbur  Anderson,  Chair 
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ublic  Instruction 
nan,  Superintendent 


January  1996 
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istorically,  Montana  has  accredited  its  schools  based  primarily  on 
the  school's  ability  to  meet  uniform  state  standards.  These  provi- 
sions included  such  things  as  limitations  for  class  size,  assignment  of  profes- 
sional staff,  and  the  courses  and  programs  offered.  Although  basic  resources 
and  educational  programs,  personnel  and  safety  standards  exist  to  provide  a 
framework  for  the  quality  education  guaranteed  by  Montana's  Constitution, 
they  are  not  direct  measures  of  quality.  They  do  not  tell  us  what — or 
whether — students  learn. 


In  the  past  decade,  Montana's  accreditation  process  has  begun  to  ad- 
dress the  need  for  more  direct  measures  of  educational  quality.  The  Mon- 
tana School  Accreditation  Standards  adopted  in  1989  include  program-area 
standards,  curriculum  development  processes,  and  assessment  provisions 
which  place  a  stronger  emphasis  on  the  results  of  student  learning.  In  addi- 
tion, the  state's  model  learner  goals  represent  Montana's  early  effort  to  estab- 
lish what  are  now  known  as  "content  standards,"  describing  what  students 
should  know  and  be  able  to  do.  Nonetheless,  the  standards  themselves  still 
emphasize  what  schools  provide  students,  rather  than  what  students  learn. 

In  1995,  Montana's  Board  of  Public  Education  adopted  an  alternative 
accreditation  method:  Performance-Based  Accreditation.  This  method  al- 
lows schools  to  meet  accreditation  standards  by  showing  through  their  stu- 
dents' performance  that  they  provide  a  quality  education.  By  encouraging 
schools  to  identify  local  standards  to  be  met,  design  instruction  to  meet  them, 
and  monitor  student  performance  in  relation  to  these  standards,  Performance- 
Based  Accreditation  (PBA)  helps  schools  make  accreditation  a  natural  part  of 
their  local  educational  planning  and  evaluation  processes.  Schools  may  choose 
to  demonstrate  the  accomplishment  of  learner  results  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
PBA  is  optional:  schools  may  continue  to  seek  accreditation  through  the 
traditional  method. 


The  performance-based  alternative  accreditation  method  can  be  found 
in  the  Alternative  Standard,  Subsection  (5),  RULE  10.55.604: 


RULE  10.55.604  ALTERNATIVE  STANDARD  (1)  Aschool  may 
apply  to  the  board  of  public  education  through  the  office  of  public  in- 
struction for  permission  to  use  an  alternative  to  any  standard,  section  of 
standards,  or  the  entire  set  of  standards,  excluding  standards  pertaining 
to  law  or  certification  requirements.  To  do  so,  the  school  shall  provide 
the  office  of  public  instruction  evidence  that  the  opportunity  to  meet 
the  accreditation  standards'  learner  goals  are  at  the  core  of  its  curricula — 
that  is,  that  the  school  has  put  in  place  curriculum  and  assessment  pro- 
cedures which  give  students  opportunities  to  meet  the  stated  goals  and 
which  have  been  the  results  of  the  curriculum  development  process  as 
outlined  in  the  standards.  The  board  of  public  education  may  withdraw 
its  permission  of  the  alternative  program  at  any  time  if  experience  shows 
it  no  longer  provides  an  educationally  sound  alternative. 

(2)  Permission  to  use  an  approved  alternative  shall  be  granted  for 
one  year.  It  is  renewable  for  up  to  an  additional  five  years  without  an- 
nual approval,  if  both  the  school  and  the  board  of  public  education  find 
the  one-year  pilot  to  be  workable  and  educationally  sound. 

(3)  The  school  shall  include  an  update  on  its  alternative  program(s) 
in  its  annual  report  to  the  office  of  public  instruction. 

(4)  Approval  and  renewal  of  an  alternative  standard  shall  be  done 
by  the  board  of  public  education  in  open  meeting,  which  provides  op- 
portunity for  public  comment  on  each  schools  application  for  use  of  the 
alternative  standard. 


(5)  A  school  or  school  district  may  submit  a  plan  to  employ  a 
Performance-Based  Accreditation  process  to  the  Office  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  basic  performance-based  process  available  for  school  imple- 
mentation shall  incorporate  five  steps  or  their  equivalent: 

(a)  The  development  of  a  student/ community  profile; 

(b)  The  development  of  a  school  mission  statement  which  reflects 
a  locally  derived  philosophy  of  education; 

(c)  The  identification  of  desired  learner  results  (exit  performance 
standards); 

(d)  The  analysis  of  instructional  and  organization  effectiveness; 

(e)  The  development  and  implementation  of  a  school  improve- 
ment plan. 

A  school  or  school  district  granted  approval  for  a  Performance- 
Based  Accreditation  process  shall  be  subject  to  an  on-site  accreditation 
review  at  the  end  of  an  initial  three-year  period  by  a  team  of  individuals 
selected  by  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction.  After  a  successful  initial 
review,  the  school  shall  be  subject  to  accreditation  review  by  a  visitation 
team  at  minimum  five-year  intervals.  Schools  are  encouraged  to  coordi- 
nate on-site  reviews  with  each  self-evaluation  phase  of  the  process.  Ac- 
credited schools  electing  this  formative  process  may  petition  the  Board 
of  Public  Education  to  waive  existing  standards  except  those  that  are 
required  by  law.  (Eff.  4/28/95) 


The  Board  expects  that  the  Plan  to  Employ  Performance-Based  Ac- 
creditation (PBA)  submitted  by  a  school  district  will  be  the  product  of  a 
deliberative  process.  This  guide  provides  resources,  references,  and  sugges- 
tions to  help  schools  formulate  a  PBA  plan. 

More  specific  information  about  Performance-Based  Accreditation  pro- 
cesses as  they  have  been  implemented  regionally  can  be  found  in  the  manuals 
published  by  the  Northwest  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  Na- 
tional Study  of  School  Evaluation,  and  other  accreditation  organizations. 
Effective  schools  publications  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory.  The  resources 
appendix  lists  publications  and  people  who  can  provide  technical  support  for 
schools  interested  in  Performance-Based  Accreditation. 
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As  a  part  of  the  Alternative  Standard,  Performance-Based  Accreditation 
gives  schools  the  option  of  obtaining  accreditation  through  a  process  that 
involves  self-evaluation,  peer-review  and  on-site  visitations.  By  selecting  this 
option,  schools  seek  to  demonstrate  that  the  performance  of  their  students 
meets  the  goals  of  their  program  or  directs  specific  changes  to  their  program 
that  will  improve  student  performance.  The  Alternative  Standard  allows 
schools  to  develop  local  standards  which  are  more  applicable  to  their  school 
improvement  plans.  Performance-Based  Accreditation  is  an  alternative  to  tra- 
ditional accreditation. 


Implications 

The  PBA  model  provides  the  structure  to  accredit  schools  relative  to 
delivery  standards  as  well  as  results.  The  existing  accreditation  standards  or 
proposed  alternatives  to  these  standards  assure  the  presence  of  resources,  per- 
sonnel and  instructional  requirements  to  serve  as  a  framework  on  which  to 
build  a  vital,  dynamic,  effective  school.  The  school  improvement  planning 
process  provides  the  opportunity  to  focus  on  assessing  needs,  setting  goals 
and  developing  strategies  in  areas  related  to  school  effectiveness. 

PBA  relies  more  heavily  on  qualitative  data  about  the  performance  of  a 
school,  as  measured  by  the  performance  of  its  students,  than  on  quantitative 
data  about  inputs  such  as  the  number  of  students  per  class,  administrators, 
and  classes.  For  example,  performance  information  about  student  achieve- 
ment and  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  language  arts  are  vital  signs  of 
school  effectiveness.  However,  because  data  from  standardized  tests  is  not 
always  a  valid  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  locally  developed  curriculum 
and  because  the  reliability  of  results  from  locally  developed  alternative  forms 
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of  assessment  have  not  been  completely  substantiated,  information  about  a 
school's  program  and  opportunities  for  students  to  learn  is  also  essential  to 
the  PBA  review.  As  a  result,  Subsection  (5)  of  Rule  10.55.604  Alternative 
Standard  requires  a  series  of  five  steps  that  will  require  an  examination  of  the 
school's  program  and  delivery  systems,  as  well  as  its  performance  as  measured 
by  learner  results. 
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The  most  important  of  those  five  steps  is  the  requirement  for  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  a  School  Improvement  Plan.  Schools  which 
are  improving  are  making  a  conscientious,  focused  effort  to  become  more 
effective  schools.  Essentially,  an  effective  school  may  be  defined  as  one  in 
which  all  students  learn  the  curriculum  that  is  taught,  where  the  primary 
focus  is  on  high  student  achievement,  and  where  there  is  equal  opportunity 
for  all  students.  It  is  in  this  regard  that  Performance-Based  Accreditation  has 
its  theoretical  underpinnings  in  the  broad,  collective  body  of  professional 
literature  known  as  the  "effective  schools  research"  and  the  "school  improve- 
ment movement."  In  this  sense,  the  goal  of  being  accredited  is  not  simply 
acknowledgement  that  a  school  has  met  prescribed  delivery  standards,  but 
also  that  a  school  is  an  improving  school  or  an  effective  school  in  terms  of  the 
performance  of  all  students. 

Much  of  the  "effective  schools"  and  "school  improvement"  research  has 
focused  on  characteristics  which  are  present  in  effective  schools.  In  various 
research  studies,  several  variables  have  emerged.  Among  them  are  such  char- 
acteristics as  strong  administrative  leadership  in  instruction,  a  curriculum 
which  meets  the  needs  of  all  students  through  all  ability  ranges,  and  a  high 
degree  of  parent  and  community  involvement.  While  research  does  not  clearly 
establish  cause  and  effect  among  the  variables,  they  generally  impact  student 
achievement.  Therefore,  the  school  improvement  process  should  address 
characteristics  commonly  found  essential  to  effective  schools. 

The  School  Improvement  Plan  is  a  results-oriented  document  that 
emerges  from  a  comprehensive  self-study  conducted  by  the  individual  school. 
The  school  improvement  plan  serves  as  a  basis  for  assessment  of  school  effec- 
tiveness, a  structure  for  organizing  evaluation  efforts,  and  an  impetus  for 
mobilizing  improvement  efforts. 
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Essentially,  through  the  Performance-Based  Accreditation  process,  edu- 
cators and  other  members  of  the  school  community  seek  answers  to  these 
fundamental  questions: 

•  What  are  the  particular  needs  and  strengths  of  this  community 
and  its  students? 

•  What  is  the  mission  of  this  school  and  its  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion? 

•  What  are  students  expected  to  learn  and  be  able  to  do  and  what 
levels  of  performance  does  this  school/community  deem  as  ac- 
ceptable? 

•  How  effective  are  the  instructional  methodologies  and  organiza- 
tional systems  of  this  school  in  fulfilling  its  mission? 

•  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  educational  program 
of  this  school? 
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When  a  school  community  is  determining  whether  or  not  the  Perfor- 
mance-Based Accreditation  process  will  be  beneficial,  staff  mem- 
bers should  consider  several  factors: 

•  Will  this  process  enhance  our  school's  program? 

•  Will  this  process  help  the  school  build  community  support? 

•  Does  our  school  have  the  commitment,  staff,  and  resources  to 
embark  on  this  process? 

•  Does  the  staff,  school  board,  and  community  understand  the  im- 
plications of  this  method  of  accreditation? 

•  Is  the  school  ready  to  take  on  the  tasks  of  reviewing,  analyzing  and 
improving  its  educational  services  through  the  creation  of  a  spe- 
cific plan  for  improvement  that  addresses  areas  such  as  student 
performance,  instructional  effectiveness  (curriculum,  instruction, 
assessment,  and  support  systems),  leadership,  and  climate? 

When  engaged  in  this  process,  schools  identify  programs,  practices,  val- 
ues or  activities  that  are  important  to  the  school  community  relative  to  school 
improvement  by  responding  to  critical  questions  in  each  of  the  areas  noted 
above.  Those  issues  are  reviewed  to  determine  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
the  educational  program.  Goals  are  established  which  seek  to  minimize  iden- 
tified weaknesses  and  enhance  strengths  in  carrying  out  the  school's  identi- 
fied mission.  Appropriate  strategies  are  developed  to  accomplish  those  goals. 

Throughout  this  process,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  changing 
needs,  technologies  and  economy  of  the  world  in  which  graduates  will  live 
and  pursue  careers.  As  colleges  and  universities  move  to  more  performance- 
based  criteria  as  admissions  requirements,  schools  may  also  want  to  consider 
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the  impact  of  Performance-Based  Accreditation  processes  on  the  methods 
they  use  to  document  students'  qualifications  for  entry  into  higher  educa- 
tion. For  example,  as  more  colleges  and  universities  require  student  portfo- 
lios for  admission,  high  schools  that  have  these  systems  in  place  as  a  part  of 
their  accreditation  process  will  be  ready  to  provide  that  documentation. 


Other  positive  characteristics  of  Performance-Based  Accreditation  in- 
clude factors  such  as  the  following: 

•  There  is  a  sense  of  pride  and  ownership  that  a  school  community 
gains  in  working  collaboratively  to  improve  its  schools.  Commu- 
nication, both  internal  and  external  to  the  school,  is  enhanced 
when  educators,  students,  parents  and  other  community  mem- 
bers build  consensus  about  what  they  want  their  schools  to  be. 

•  Because  of  planning  and  evaluation  through  the  PBA  process, 
schools  are  better  able  to  focus  their  efforts  and  utilize  limited 
financial  resources  to  maximize  the  positive  impact  on  their  edu- 
cation program. 

•  Parents  and  other  community  members  have  renewed  confidence 
in  their  schools  due  to  the  specific  plan  for  charting  the  progress 
toward  becoming  a  more  effective  school. 

•  The  PBA  process  is  a  powerful  educational  tool  that  supports  and 
complements  thoughtful  innovation. 

•  PBA  is  a  process  and  not  an  event.  Because  it  involves  broad-based 
participation,  directs  decision-making  to  the  school  level  and  fo- 
cuses on  improvement,  PBA  will  not  be  out  of  style  with  the  next 
wave  of  educational  innovation.  PBA  provides  a  broad  framework 
for  a  variety  of  restructuring  and  site-based  management  efforts. 


School  improvement  planning  is  what  quality  schools  have  been  doing 
for  years.  PBA  provides  the  motivation,  structure  and  assistance  for  schools 
to  continue  to  improve.  Since  embarking  upon  PBA  can  initiate  major  changes 
within  the  school,  this  is  a  significant  decision  for  the  board  or  the  district. 
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PBA  differs  from  traditional  state  accreditation  in  several  ways.  The 
Performance-Based  Accreditation  process: 

•  changes  the  method  of  monitoring  a  district's  or  school's  accredi- 
tation compliance  from  solely  a  paper  and  pencil  report  to  a  com- 
prehensive on-site  visitation; 

•  transfers  the  responsibility  for  (or  work  of)  accreditation  review 
from  Office  of  Public  Instruction  (OPI)  staff  to  a  combination  of 
OPI,  school  district,  and  other  education  and  community  repre- 
sentatives; 

•  allows  schools  or  districts  to  substitute  their  own  alternative  stan- 
dards to  be  used  as  criteria  for  accreditation  rather  than  the  stan- 
dards set  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  (BPE); 

•  extends  accreditation  reviews  from  yearly  reports  to  periodic  on- 
site  reviews; 

•  uses  alternative  indicators  of  student  success  (attendance,  involve- 
ment in  extra-curricular  activities,  performances,  projects)  dem- 
onstrated in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  portfolios  and  multi-me- 
dia presentations; 

•  involves  all  members  of  the  school  community  in  the  accredita- 
tion process;  and 

•  includes  data  on  student  performance  (learner  results)  and  school 
improvement  (such  as  comparative  statistics  on  parental  involve- 
ment, college  placements,  test  scores,  attendance)  as  criteria  for 
determining  accreditation  status. 
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PBA  is  not  necessarily  simpler,  cheaper,  or  quicker  than  the  traditional 
method  of  accrediting  schools  through  a  paper  review.  However,  it  does 
provide  information  to  schools  that  can  help  improve  programs  for  students 
and  it  can  be  an  impetus  for  involving  the  community  in  setting  goals  for, 
supporting,  and  participating  in  their  local  schools.  Portions  of  the  five-step 
PBA  process  can  be  applied  to  other  programs'  requirements,  such  as  the 
preparation  for  an  accreditation  review  by  the  Northwest  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  Another  bonus  of  the  PBA  process  is  that  it  may 
strengthen  the  educational  network  in  Montana  by  bringing  together  repre- 
sentatives from  a  variety  of  communities  to  participate  in  reviewing  school 
programs. 
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A  school  or  district  should  first  notify  OPI  and  the  Board  by  using  the 
"Intent  to  Use  Performance-Based  Accreditation"  form  that  can  be  found  in 
the  appendix  of  this  guide.  To  be  granted  approval  for  a  PBA  process,  the 
school  or  district  must  submit  the  Plan  to  Employ  PBA  that  outlines  the 
five-step  process,  the  final  component  of  which  is  the  School  Improvement 
Plan  (SIP).  Prior  to  the  first  on-site  visitation,  accreditation  status  will  be 
based  on  traditional  accreditation  monitoring:  the  fall  reports,  the  Board's 
rulings  on  waivers  and  deferrals,  incidental  visitations  by  OPI  staff,  and  tes- 
timony at  BPE  hearings. 

The  appendix  also  includes  the  "Plan  to  Employ  PBA"  application  face 
page.  It  may  be  advisable  for  a  school  to  submit  the  "Intent  to  Employ 
PBA,"  then  spend  a  year  formulating  the  "Plan  to  Employ,"  which  includes 
an  SIP.  Once  the  "Plan  to  Employ"  has  been  approved,  the  school  or  district 
has  three  years  to  collect  additional  data  and  implement  their  SIP  before  the 
initial  on-site  review  is  conducted. 


IxeLj  MlaLjers 


The  Board  recommends  that  the  school  board,  administration,  faculty, 
student  body,  and  community  cooperate  to  develop  a  broad-based  consensus 
to  apply  for  this  alternative  standard  and  to  develop  the  PBA  plan.  There  are 
practical,  as  well  as  ethical,  reasons  for  this  recommendation.  The  Plan  to 
Employ  PBA  which  is  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  if  ap- 
proved, will  become  a  compact  upon  which  a  school  will  eventually  be  as- 
sessed. Even  more  important,  the  SIP  will  direct  the  educational  policies  of 
the  school.  Consequently,  marked  disagreement  or  unhappiness  with  any 
part  of  the  five-step  process  by  dissatisfied  stakeholders  may  prove  to  be  a 
disruptive  factor  over  the  term  of  that  compact.  Therefore,  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  everyone  to  secure  school  and  community  ownership  of  Perfor- 
mance-Based Accreditation. 
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In  addition  to  forming  a  team  that  represents  teachers,  parents,  special- 
ists, administrators,  the  school  board,  students,  and  the  community  to  de- 
velop the  Plan  to  Employ  PBA,  utilizing  resource  people,  current  research, 
and  publications  representing  a  knowledge  base  about  PBA  models  is  ad- 
vised. A  list  of  helpful  publications  and  specialists  from  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Northwest  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  other 
educational  organizations  can  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this  document. 
One  person  within  the  district  should  be  designated  as  the  coordinator  to 
manage  the  process.  An  external  resource  person  may  also  be  helpful  to 
provide  consultation. 

The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  charged  with  recommending 
approval  or  denial  of  a  school's  application  for  Performance-Based  Accredita- 
tion and  selecting  a  team  for  the  initial  three-year  review.  The  OPI  will 
provide  schools  with  technical  assistance  in  the  development  of  their  Plan  to 
Employ  PBA  and  with  developing  performance  standards,  assessments,  cur- 
riculum, and  School  Improvement  Plans  during  the  three-year  formative 
process. 

Schools  or  districts  wishing  to  waive  a  standard,  section  of  standards,  or 
the  entire  set  of  standards  must  petition  the  Board  of  Public  Education.  "To 
do  so,  the  school  shall  provide  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  evidence  that 
the  opportunity  to  meet  the  accreditation  standards'  learner  goals  are  at  the 
core  of  its  curricula"  [10.55.604(1)].  The  Board  of  Public  Education  will 
determine  whether  or  not  petitions  to  waive  existing  standards  are  supported 
by  the  school's  application  and  consistent  with  its  Plan  to  Employ  Perfor- 
mance-Based Accreditation. 

The  Board  of  Public  Education  will  ultimately  use  the  on-site  review 
team's  recommendations  in  determining  accreditation  status. 


r\ppiLjinq  tor  Mertormance-LJased  /Acer edita tion 

Schools  applying  for  Performance-Based  Accreditation  must  submit  an 
application  to  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction.  To  be  considered  for  ap- 
proval, the  plan  should  include: 

1.  a  rationale  for  the  use  of  this  alternative  process  by  this  school  district; 

2.  a  description  of  the  process  and  activities  used  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment this  alternative  plan  and  a  summary  of  the  involvement  of  staff 
and  community  members  in  its  design; 

3.  drafts  of  the  proposed  locally  developed  delivery,  content,  and  perfor- 
mance standards  that  will  be  substituted  for  the  state  standards; 


a  proposed  method  for  assessing  progress  toward  achievement  of  the 
plan  during  each  of  the  three  years  before  the  on-site  review  is  con- 
ducted; 

•  may  include  the  development  of  a  portfolio 

•  may  explain  how  student  assessment  results  will  be  used 

•  may  include  criteria  development  for  program  assessment 

an  explanation  regarding  the  use  of  (if  any)  commercially  developed 
evaluative  criteria  such  as  those  published  by  the  National  Study  of 
School  Evaluation; 

designation  of  a  PBA  coordinator  and/or  resource  person;  and 

identification  of  any  standards  or  sections  of  the  current  standards  that 
the  school  will  revise  or  waive. 
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School  Responsibility 

OPI  Responsibility 

BPE  Responsibility 

(Preparation) 

1 .  Submit  an  Intent  to  Use  Performance- 
Based  Accreditation  to  OPI 

•  Form  PBA  Committee 

•  Draft  Plans  to: 

Develop  Student/Community  Profile 
Write  Mission  Statement 
Establish  Desired  Learner  Results 
Analyze  Instructional  and 

Organizational  Effectiveness 
Develop  School  Improvement  Plan 

Notify  BPE  of  receipt  of 
intent  applications 

Suggest  and  provide 
resources 

Notify  members  of  school's 
intent                                           ' 

(Begin  -  Year  1) 

2.  Apply  to  the  Office  of  Public 

Instruction  with  a  Plan  to  Employ  PBA 

•  Petition  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  for  Waivers  (if  necessary) 

•  Complete  Plans  for  the  Five-Step  Process 

•  Conduct  the  Self-Evaluation 
(Steps  A,  B,  C,  and  D) 

Notify  BPE  of  school's 
Plan  to  employ  PBA 

Provide  a  resource 
specialist  as  requested 

Suggest  and  provide 
resources 

Organize  on-site 
consultations 

Approve  or  deny  the  school's 
plan  to  employ  PBA 

Act  on  petitions  for  waivers 

(Continue  -  Years  1-3) 

3.  When  Approved,  Continue  Process 

•  Complete  and  Implement  School 
Improvement  Plan 

•  Pilot  Performance  Assessments 

•  Provide  Updates  to  OPI 

Provide  resources  and 
consultation  as  necessary 

Provide  updates  to  BPE 

(Year  3) 

4.  Prepare  for  On-site  Accreditation 

Review  and  Host  the  Team  of 

Evaluators 

Select  the  review  team 
Coordinate  review 

Determine  accreditation  status 

Approve  renewal  of 
alternative  standard 

(First  year  of  second  cycle) 

5.  If  Approved,  Continue  Using 

PBA  by  Revising  the  SIP  According 

to  Recommendations 

Ck 
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As  schools  work  through  each  of  the  steps  required  by  Performance- 
Based  Accreditation,  school  staff  and  community  members  should  under- 
stand the  purposes  of  the  steps  of  this  process.  These  five  steps  are  not 
discrete.  Each  step  provides  information  that  supports  at  least  one  other 
step.  For  example,  the  student/community  profile  provides  the  district 
and  the  reviewers  with  information  necessary  to  analyze  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  school's  rationale  for  requesting  the  alternative,  improvement 
plan,  and  the  results  of  student  assessment.  The  school's  mission  statement 
will  allow  reviewers  to  analyze  the  appropriateness  of  the  published  learner 
goals  and  improvement  plan.  Results  from  measures  of  student  achieve- 
ment (tests,  surveys,  portfolios,  performance  assessments,  teacher  observa- 
tion, and  self-assessment)  will  be  analyzed  against  the  school's  established 
performance  standards  and  verify  the  school's  instructional  effectiveness. 
Steps  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of  Subsection  (5)  are  often  referred  to  as  the  self- 
evaluation.  From  this  evaluation,  the  planning  team  identifies  recommen- 
dations for  the  School  Improvement  Plan. 


Step  A:  Developing  the  PBA  Student/ 
L^ommuniTij  Mrolile 


Dimensions  of  the  Student/Community  Profile  include  student  char- 
acteristics, family  and  community  involvement,  and  student  achievement. 
(Although  considered  a  part  of  the  profile  for  some  programs,  including 
Title  I,  the  dimensions  of  school  organization,  curriculum  and  instruction 
are  part  of  "The  analysis  of  instructional  and  organization  effectiveness" 
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under  the  PBA  process.  Step  D,  Analysis  of  Instructional  and  Organiza- 
tional Effectiveness,  could  be  considered  a  "school  profile,"  containing  data 
about  how  staffing  and  instruction  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  and  com- 
munity.) Even  before  the  process  of  gathering  this  data  begins,  the  team  or 
school  must  select  the  types  of  information  that  will  be  pertinent  to  under- 
standing the  school;  identify  the  data  collection  procedures;  and  select  the 
data  collection  instruments. 

Understanding  the  students  and  community  the  school  serves  is  essen- 
tial for  building  a  school  improvement  plan.  Background  information  about 
the  student  population  may  include: 

•  a  historical  review  of  students  enrolled  and  the  change  in  population; 

•  descriptive  information  regarding  racial  and  ethnic  diversity; 

•  percentages  of  students  by  gender; 

•  socioeconomic  status  of  the  students; 

•  data  regarding  aptitude  and  interests  of  students;  and 

•  statistics  concerning  health  risk  behaviors  among  students. 

Identifying  factors  which  characterize  the  community  the  school  serves  may 
include: 

•  influx  or  decline  of  business  and  industry  and  their  support  of  the 
school; 

•  the  emergence  of  community  issues  that  impact  the  school  environ- 
ment; 

•  health  and  social  support  services  available;  and 

•  the  community  socioeconomic  status. 

Possible  data  to  build  a  profile  on  students'  achievement  are: 

•  academic  performance  as  measured  through  a  variety  of  assessments; 

•  completion  rates,  retention  rates,  and  dropout  rates; 

•  multi-year  trends  that  provide  longitudinal  performance  data; 

•  comparative  data  on  groups  of  students,  classes,  or  schools; 

•  civic,  artistic,  and  humanitarian  social  contributions  from  students 
to  society;  and 


•  follow-up  data  on  student  attendance  and/or  completion  of 
postsecondary  schools,  acceptance  into  the  military,  success  in  en- 
deavors, etc. 

Next,  this  information  must  be  gathered,  tabulated,  summarized,  and 
analyzed,  a  process  which  includes  examining  and  compiling  schoolwide  stu- 
dent performance  data.  With  this  information,  the  team  should  draft  a  nar- 
rative description  of  the  student/community  profile  and  disseminate  the  draft 
to  the  school  staff  and  stakeholders.  After  discussion  and  revision,  consensus 
on  a  final  student/ community  profile  is  attained  and  the  profile  is  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  school  and  community. 

According  to  the  National  Study  of  School  Evaluation,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  student/community  profile  may  take  six  weeks  to  complete.  It 
should  be  a  brief  narrative  that  captures  issues  and  trends  (particularly  of  the 
past  3-5  years)  which  most  affect  the  overall  program  of  the  school  and  the 
performance  levels  of  students.  This  profile  will  provide  valuable  informa- 
tion for  the  school  improvement  plan  and  throughout  the  PBA  process. 


otep  LJ:  rYltirming  or  LJevelopinq 
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The  mission  statement  is  a  clear,  concise  expression  that  reflects  a  shared 
vision  for  the  school  community  and  establishes  an  overall  commitment  to  a 
given  course  of  action.  Within  the  school  improvement  planning  process, 
the  mission  statement  is  a  powerful  tool  for  initiating  dialogue  about  plan- 
ning, implementing  and  evaluating  desired  outcomes  of  the  school.  The  mis- 
sion statement  is  not  merely  a  description  of  the  status  quo,  but  rather  a  bold 
declaration  of  what  the  school  should  be. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  development  of  the  mission  statement  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  entire  school  community.  It  is  imperative  that  the  process 
used  to  create  the  mission  statement  be  open,  deliberative  and  inclusive.  It  is 
important  to  identify  the  school's  major  stakeholders  and  include  them  in 
the  formation  of  the  mission  statement.  The  school  improvement  commit- 
tee solicits  information  from  representatives  of  the  school  community  re- 
garding their  views  on  educational  priorities  and  the  desired  focus  for  the 
school. 

A  mission  statement  is  not  a  philosophy.  However,  the  mission  state- 
ment utilizes  beliefs  and  values  expressed  in  the  philosophy  to  articulate  the 
purpose  of  the  school.  A  philosophy  and,  ultimately,  a  mission  statement 
encompass  beliefs  held  about  schooling  as  revealed  in  responses  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 
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•  What  type  of  community  and  society  do  we  want  for  our  children  and 
ourselves? 

•  What  are  the  educational  goals  to  be  pursued  by  responsible  members 
of  the  desired  community  and  society? 

•  What  dimensions  of  a  citizens  education  are  the  responsibility  of  our 
school? 

•  Who  has  the  responsibility  and  authority  for  providing  the  needed  learn- 
ing experiences? 

•  What  common  core  of  school  learning  experiences  is  truly  essential  for 
all  educated  citizens? 

•  What  access  should  each  member  of  the  school  community  have  to  the 
conditions  which  make  possible  the  desired  learning  achievements?  and 

•  Who  is  accountable  and  how  is  accountability  established  for  what  is 
learned  in  school? 

Since  the  school  mission  statement  should  reflect  the  individual  school's 
current  culture,  this  may  be  a  good  time  to  reevaluate  an  existing  mission. 
This  is  particularly  important  because  each  school  is  an  evolving,  learning 
educational  institution  with  unique  and  changing  concerns,  staff,  and  con- 
stituents who  jointly  develop  a  course  of  action  for  the  school. 

After  the  information  has  been  compiled  and  reviewed,  the  school  im- 
provement committee  drafts  the  mission  statement.  This  process  is  carried 
out  in  collaboration  with  interested  school  community  members.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  improvement  committee  to  refine  and  share  the 
mission  statement. 

An  example  of  a  K- 12  district  mission  statement  follows: 

The  Havre  Board  of  Trustees  accepts  the  challenge  to  provide  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  guidance  needed  to  nurture  a  generation  of  enthusiastic 
lifelong  learners  possessing  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  thrive  in 
and  contribute  to  the  world  they  will  inherit. 

The  community  of  Havre  Public  Schools  must  work  each  day  to  help 
our  young  people  question,  invent,  anticipate,  and  dream  so  that  they  will  be 
prepared  to  make  a  life,  -and  make  a  difference. 

An  example  from  an  elementary  school  follows: 

The  mission  ofHellgate  Elementary  School,  District  #4,  is  to  empha- 
size the  necessary  skills  and  understanding  which  will  enable  all  students  to 


reach  their  full,  personal,  and  civic  potentials.  In  order  to  prepare  our  stu- 
dents for  the  challenges  of  a  changing  global  community,  we  pledge  to  pro- 
vide a  superior  education. 
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The  concept  of  desired  learner  results,  commonly  called  performance 
standards,  can  best  be  understood  within  a  discussion  about  the  1989  Mon- 
tana School  Accreditation  Standards  themselves.  Thinking  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  environments  in  which  schools  operate,  the  framers  of  the  cur- 
rent standards  produced  a  document  that  contained  delivery  standards  about 
school  leadership,  educational  opportunity,  academic  requirements,  school 
climate,  class  size,  and  so  forth. 

These  forward-thinking  writers  were  also  concerned  about  student  re- 
sults and  put  considerable  effort  into  drafting  learner  goals.  Those  learner 
goals  were  not  formally  adopted  into  administrative  rule  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  and  became  Appendix  A,  The  Model  Learner  Goals.  The 
Model  Learner  Goals  represent  Montana's  attempt  to  establish  what  are  now 
known  as  content  standards.  However,  since  the  model  learner  goals  use  the 
lead-in,  "the  student  shall  have  the  opportunity  to,"  they  are  technically  op- 
portunity-to-learn,  or  delivery  standards.  Content  standards  specify  what  stu- 
dents should  know  and  be  able  to  do.  Within  the  years  since  1989,  many 
school  districts  have  refined  those  model  goals  into  locally  developed  content 
standards. 
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A  generally  accepted  definition  of  content  standards  can  be  found  in 
"Promises  to  Keep,"  a  publication  of  the  National  Education  Goals  Panel. 
That  definition  is: 

Content  standards  specify  what  students  should  know  and  be  able 
to  do.  In  shorthand,  they  involve  the  knowledge  and  skills  essential  to  a 
discipline  that  students  are  expected  to  learn.  Those  skills  include  the 
ways  of  thinking,  working,  communicating,  reasoning,  and  investigat- 
ing that  characterize  each  discipline.  That  knowledge  includes  the  most 
important  and  enduring  ideas,  concepts,  issues,  dilemmas,  and  informa- 
tion of  the  discipline.  Content  standards  are  not  merely  lists  of  facts. 
The  National  Council  for  Education  Standards  and  Testing  defined  con- 
tent standards  in  this  way:  "Content  standards  should  set  out  the  knowl- 
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edge,  skills,  and  other  understandings  that  schools  should  teach  in  order 
for  American  students  to  attain  high  levels  of  competency  in  the  subject 
matter."  (p.  9) 

Pepiopmance  otandapds  (^Learner  l-<esults} 

Where  content  standards  answer  what  students  should  know  and  are 
able  to  do,  performance  standards  answer  the  question,  "How  good  is  good 
enough?"  Generally,  performance  standards  take  established  content  stan- 
dards and  describe  levels  of  performance.  For  example,  they  may  set  down 
criteria  to  describe  the  features  of  an  advanced,  proficient,  and  inadequate 
performance.  "Promises  to  Keep"  also  contains  a  definition  of  performance 
standards: 

Performance  standards  specify  "how  good  is  good  enough."  In 
shorthand,  they  indicate  how  adept  or  competent  a  student  demonstra- 
tion must  be  to  indicate  attainment  of  the  content  standards.  They 
involve  judgments  of  what  distinguishes  an  adequate  from  an  outstand- 
ing level  of  performance.  The  National  Council  for  Education  Stan- 
dards and  Testing  defined  student  performance  standards  in  this  way: 
"Student  performance  standards  should  establish  the  degree  or  quality 
of  student  performance  in  the  challenging  subject  matter  set  out  in  the 
content  standards."  Performance  standards  are  not  the  skills  and  modes 
of  reasoning  referred  to  in  the  content  standards.  Rather,  they  indicate 
both  the  nature  of  the  evidence  (such  as  an  essay,  mathematical  proof, 
scientific  experiment,  project,  exam,  or  combination  of  these)  required 
to  demonstrate  that  content  standards  have  been  met  and  the  quality  of 
student  performance  that  will  be  deemed  acceptable  (what  merits  a  pass- 
ing or  an  "A"  grade),   (p.  22) 

Although  the  performance-based  section  of  the  Alternative  Standard 
requires  that  schools  identify  only  EXIT  performance  standards,  schools  will 
need  to  develop  indicators  for  developmental  levels  at  primary  and  interme- 
diate. This  will  also  be  very  helpful  for  schools  as  they  work  through  require- 
ments for  other  programs. 

What  constitutes  a  well-written  performance  standard?  What  are  the 
criteria  for  the  process  of  developing  learner  results?  The  following  criteria 
were  developed  for  the  National  Education  Goals  Panel: 

•  Performance  standards  should  be  tied  to  challenging  content  standards 
and  to  the  kind  of  instruction  that  helps  students  achieve  the  content 
goals. 

•  They  should  encourage  tests  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  understandings 
that  are  valued  and  what  it  is  believed  that  students  must  have,  not 
what  is  easy  to  measure. 


•  Assessment  tasks  should  measure  knowledge  and  skills  across  the  core 
disciplines,  as  well  as  within  them. 

•  Assessment  tasks  should  measure  students'  ability  to  apply  what  they 
know  to  real  world  problems,  not  just  their  ability  to  recall  or  recognize 
what  was  taught. 

•  Assessments  should  allow  for  audits  of  both  system  and  student  perfor- 
mance. 

•  Performance  standards  of  how  good  is  good  enough  should  ultimately 
be  set  collaboratively  by  teachers,  professors,  and  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  the  public  in  a  process  that  examines  actual  samples  of  real 
student  work  and  is  informed  by  comparative  performance. 

•  Examples  of  real  student  performances  that  meet  and  exceed  perfor- 
mance standards  should  be  provided  routinely  for  the  public,  students, 
teachers,  and  parents.  Until  this  happens,  the  meaning  of  the  content 
standards  will  not  be  apparent  to  those  trying  to  achieve  them. 

•  Teachers  should  understand  and  internalize  the  performance  standards 
and  instructional  strategies  to  help  students  master  the  content.  This 
will  require  additional  sustained  professional  development  and  collabo- 
ration among  teaching  staff,   (p.  23) 

The  following  example  of  performance  standards  from  Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy:  The  Montana  Arts  English  Curriculum  uses  four  levels 
of  performance  (benchmarks),  is  derived  from  one  of  the  "communicating" 
content  standards,  "Students  will  purposefully  select  images,  form  and  tech- 
niques," and  is  used  as  one  of  four  performance  standards  to  evaluate  the  task 
of  writing  a  poem. 

Using  the  elements  of  language  for  expressive  effect: 

Benchmark  1  (not  yet) 

The  student  demonstrates  a  lack  of  awareness  or  understanding  of  conven- 
tions, rhythm,  and  imagery. 

Benchmark  2  (basic) 

The  student  makes  errors  in  the  use  of  conventions.  Rhythm  and  imagery  are 

rare. 

Benchmark  3  (proficient) 

The  student  uses  the  conventions,  rhythms,  and  imagery  of  language. 

Benchmark  4  (advanced) 

The  student  uses  the  conventions,  rhythms,  and  imagery  of  language  in  a 

highly  creative  and  imaginative  way. 


Schools 
should  also 
consider  college 
admissions 
standards 


Schools  should  also  consider  college  admissions  standards,  particularly 
within  the  states  system  of  higher  education,  in  the  development  of  exit 
performance  standards.  Ideally,  the  exit  performance  standards  for  a  high 
school  should  mirror  the  admissions  standards  of  the  higher  education  sys- 
tem to  which  the  majority  of  its  students  aspire.  Many  states  are  currently 
developing  performance-based  admissions  standards  that  spell  out 
proficiencies  in  each  of  the  subject  areas.  These  proficiencies  are  used  for 
admissions  at  the  universities  and  for  placement  decisions  in  the  colleges  of 
technology  and  community  colleges. 

Schools  that  can  bring  together  performance  standards  for  all  of  their 
programs  and  funding  sources  will  reap  the  benefits  of  efficiency  and  focus. 

Committees  of  administrators  and  faculty,  perhaps  constituted  within 
the  various  disciplines,  should  study  the  school's  locally  developed  content 
standards  and  then  determine  goals  for  learner  results  in  the  future.  Perfor- 
mance standards  should  be  piloted  by  developing  assessments,  scoring  those 
assessments  using  the  performance  standards,  then  refining  the  standards 
and  tasks  to  improve  validity,  reliability,  and  fairness.  The  performance  stan- 
dards thus  generated  should  be  submitted  to  the  school  board  for  prelimi- 
nary approval  and  then  to  the  staff  and  community  groups  for  discussion 
and  consensus.  The  revised  description  of  desired  content  standards  and 
learner  results  should  be  submitted  to  the  school  board  for  approval.  Signifi- 
cant changes  should  be  rerouted  to  the  stakeholder  committees  to  arrive  at 
consensus. 


otep  U:  /Analyzing  Instructional  and 
vvrqanizational  IZttectiveness 


Analyzing  the  school's  instructional  and  organizational  effectiveness  re- 
quires a  complete  examination  of  the  alignment  of  the  desired  learner  results 
with  student  performance,  instruction,  and  organization.  In  essence,  the 
Student/Community  Profile  describes  the  school's  "raw  materials."  Identifi- 
cation of  content  and  performance  standards  establishes  what  "being  edu- 
cated" means  to  the  community.  By  analyzing  instructional  and  organiza- 
tional effectiveness,  the  school  is  examining  its  own  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
In  the  course  of  that  analysis,  staff  and  community  members  are  attempting 
to  answer  questions  such  as: 

•        What  are  students  doing  and  producing  in  all  instructional  areas  to 
address  each  desired  learner  result? 


•  What  could  be  improved  to  better  meet  desired  learner  results? 

•  How  may  educators  most  appropriately  teach  what  it  is  students  are 
expected  to  learn  and  be  able  to  do? 

•  What  resources,  in  the  broadest  sense,  are  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
teaching-learning  process? 

•  How  may  the  school  community  best  evaluate  what  students  have  learned 
and  how  well  they  have  been  taught? 

This  information  can  be  collected  through  observation,  interviews,  stu- 
dent assessment  data,  surveys,  questionnaires,  and  a  variety  of  self-study  in- 
struments. The  National  Study  of  School  Evaluation  publishes  useful  rating 
forms  for  student  performance,  instructional  and  organizational  effective- 
ness, and  leadership.  Information  should  be  collected  from  all  the  stake- 
holders: students,  teachers,  administrators,  other  school  personnel,  school 
board  members,  parents,  and  community  representatives. 


otudent  l-^erto 


pmance 


In  addition  to  simply  observing  and  interviewing  students,  informa- 
tion about  their  performance  in  relation  to  the  desired  learner  results  (per- 
formance standards)  and  school's  mission  can  be  analyzed  using  the  follow- 
ing evidence: 


liorm-peterenced  I esfs 

Norm-referenced  tests  are  designed  to  compare  student  scores.  They 
are  useful  in  analyzing  a  school's  program  in  relation  to  programs  across  the 
nation.  They  are  not  useful  for  analyzing  achievement  of  locally  developed 
content  standards.  These  tests  can  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  school 
program  in  three  ways:  to  monitor  changes  within  a  cohort  by  comparing 
the  student  test  scores  with  scores  the  same  students  received  at  an  earlier 
date;  to  examine  the  scores  in  the  various  curricular  areas  to  determine 
strengths;  and  to  evaluate  program  effectiveness  by  comparing  aggregate  stu- 
dent body  scores  to  national  norms.  Schools  may  set  a  local  performance 
standard  that  reflects  a  desired  average  score  or  increase  in  scores  on  the  NRTs 
for  comparisons. 

l^riferion-referenced  I  esfs 

Criterion-referenced  tests  are  used  to  measure  student  progress  against 
a  set  of  specific  goals.  In  addition  to  teacher  or  district-developed  tests,  many 
textbooks  provide  criterion-referenced  final  examinations.  These  tests  may 
be  used  to  validate  the  school  program  in  areas  that  are  not  normally  in- 
cluded in  standardized  tests. 


.  .  .  a  complete 
examination  ot  the 
alignment  ot  the 
desired  learner 
results  with  student 
pertormance, 
instruction,  and 
organization. 


h^ertormance  /Assessments 

Technically,  authentic  demonstrations  of  learning,  evaluated  using  the 
school's  "performance  standards,"  are  also  criterion-referenced.  However,  the 
implication  of  "performance"  assessment  is  that  students  perform  tasks  (con- 
duct experiments,  write,  speak,  etc.)  or  produce  in  "real-life"  situations  or 
simulations.  This  type  of  assessment  may  be  managed  by  a  portfolio  and 
often  incorporates  peer  and  self- assessments.  Valid  assessment  of  some  con- 
tent standards  (such  as  "students  will  be  able  to  use  technology  for  commu- 
nications") require  performances.  How  well  students  will  be  expected  to  use 
technology  for  communications  would  be  described  by  the  performance  stan- 
dards. 


(jyrade  h^oint  r\verages 

Multi-year  trends,  the  distribution  of  these  averages,  and  comparisons 
to  college  admissions  standards  can  provide  data  about  internal  assessment 
systems. 

Individual  student  /\wapds 

Awards  in  such  areas  as  speech,  drama,  music,  industrial  arts,  sports, 
science  fairs,  and  the  arts  may  be  a  measure  of  student  motivation  and  achieve- 
ment of  desired  learner  results. 

C^ollege  ^>cnolarsnips 

The  number,  extent,  and  type  of  scholarships  may  be  an  independent 
measure  of  how  the  academic  program  of  a  school  is  regarded  by  individuals, 
businesses,  and  institutions  outside  the  community. 

/A/Tendance  and  LJropoui  l°<afes 

Generally,  students  prefer  to  attend  schools  in  which  they  feel  welcome 
and  challenged.  High  absenteeism  and/or  dropout  rates  could  represent  a 
failure  in  the  school's  mission. 

lolfow-up  studies 

The  number  of  students  who  have  earned  diplomas,  gone  on  to 
postsecondary  education  or  who  have  the  skills  to  be  successful  in  a  chosen 
career  speaks  directly  to  the  quality  of  their  preparatory  education.  A  K-8 
school  could  study  the  success  of  its  students  in  the  high  school  setting. 


K^fudenf  Lvaluafions 

Even  young  students  are  capable  of  evaluating  facilities,  materials,  in- 
structional methods,  and  curriculum.  Information  from  students  can  be  ob- 
tained through  interviews,  questionnaires  (the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  is 
one  example),  and  surveys  administered  to  graduates. 

Support  l-^rcgrams 

While  most  schools  do  well  with  mainstream  students,  some  may  have 
difficulties  associated  with  poor,  minority,  special  education,  high-ability  gifted 
students,  or  students  with  associated  health  risk  behaviors  (such  as  drug  or 
alcohol  use).  A  school  should  be  judged  not  only  on  how  effectively  it  edu- 
cates the  advantaged  students  but  how  well  it  succeeds  with  those  who  may 
have  difficulty  in  school.  Because  disadvantaged  students  may  affect  many 
of  the  other  measures  of  program  effectiveness,  such  as  student  test  scores 
and  absenteeism  rates,  it  is  important  that  schools  pay  appropriate  attention 
to  programs  designed  for  these  students.  Effective  schooling  research  has 
studied  a  number  of  schools  that,  despite  a  high  number  of  students  from 
low-socioeconomic  areas,  have  achieved  exceptional  success  in  educating  their 
students. 


Instructional  tttect 


iveness 


To  examine  instructional  effectiveness,  the  school  planning  team  needs 
to  consider  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  instructional  and  assessment  strat- 
egies, and  resource,  materials,  and  staffing  support.  It  may  be  useful  to  col- 
lect some  background  information  about  the  school  program  regarding  the 
success  of  past  and  current  improvement  efforts;  motivations  for  examining 
the  current  program  and  pursuing  PBA;  and  general  descriptions  of  the  cur- 
rent programs  and  their  effectiveness. 

For  purposes  of  self-evaluation,  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
regional  accrediting  associations  have  program  assessment  rating  forms  avail- 
able for  most  curricular  areas. 


(curriculum 

Examples  of  the  kinds  of  factors  that  may  be  considered  when  analyz- 
ing curriculum  include  whether  or  not  it  reflects  the  school's  mission  state- 
ment, is  free  of  bias,  reflects  the  current  knowledge  base,  and  serves  as  the 
basis  for  determining  instructional  and  assessment  practices. 


Instructional  strategies 

Among  the  many  factors  to  consider  when  analyzing  instructional  strat- 
egies are  determination  of  a  clear  rationale  for  instructional  methodologies, 
expectations  for  "best  practice"  that  are  supported  by  professional  develop- 
ment, and  the  utilization  of  technology  as  an  instructional  tool. 

/Assessment  Strategies 

When  analyzing  assessment  strategies,  factors  include  such  questions  as 
whether  a  variety  of  appropriate  assessment  techniques  are  used,  if  teachers 
have  training  in  assessment,  if  records  are  maintained  which  enable  teachers 
to  document  student  growth,  and  if  assessment  data  has  been  used  to  inform 
instruction. 


Support  Systems 

Factors  to  be  considered  when  analyzing  the  school's  support  systems 
might  include  the  amount  and  quality  of  instructional  materials;  the  use  of 
support  personnel  (paraprofessionals  and  specialists);  the  availability  or  ac- 
cess to  technology  for  both  students  and  teachers;  and  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional development. 

Input  for  this  analysis  of  the  school  s  instructional  effectiveness  should 
be  solicited  from  students,  faculty,  administrators,  school  board  members, 
parents,  and  community  representatives  through  questionnaires  and  inter- 
views. 


Mill  Levies  ana  LJona  Issues 

Voter  support  of  school  mill  levies  and  bond  issues  may  be  an  indicator 
of  community  support. 


(Organizational  Lttectiveness: 
Leadership  and  v^limate 


Leadership  for  achieving  the  school's  mission  and  ensuring  that  stu- 
dents meet  performance  standards  is  shared  among  teachers,  administrators, 
other  staff  members,  and  the  school  board.  Although  leadership  opportuni- 
ties should  also  be  extended  to  students  and  parents,  the  following  factors,  as 
they  relate  to  teachers  and  administrators,  should  be  examined: 


acuity  Experience,  Endorsements,  and  r\dva need  LJegrees 

Schools  that  recruit  and  attract  teachers  and  administrators  with  expe- 
rience, advanced  degrees,  and  proper  endorsements  may  have  strong  educa- 
tional programs.  Although  other  factors  (such  as  isolation,  local  living  con- 
ditions, and  the  ability  to  pay  comparable  salaries)  affect  a  district's  ability  to 
attract  professionals,  effective  schools  have  developed  strategies  to  compen- 
sate for  these  liabilities. 


I  acuity  r\wards 

Teachers  and  administrators  who  achieve  recognition  from  local,  state, 
or  national  organizations  often  do  so  because  they  have  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  a  school  system  that  fosters  effort  and  innovation. 

Staff  Profile 

A  staff  that  reflects  the  student/community  profile  in  terms  of  ethnicity 
and  background  may  find  it  easier  to  communicate  effectively  with  students 
and  parents.  Achieving  balance  and  diversity  in  expertise,  experience,  and 
professional  preparation  strengthens  a  school's  program  and  is  essential  to  a 
learning  organization. 

I  acuity  /Absenteeism  and  I  u mover 

Studies  in  the  field  of  business  indicate  that  a  reliable  indicator  of  em- 
ployee job  satisfaction  is  the  relative  rate  of  employee  absenteeism  and  turn- 
over. If  the  degree  to  which  the  school  fosters  a  good  teaching  and  learning 
environment  can  be  considered  to  be  a  positive  working  condition,  these 
statistics  may  give  some  insight  into  how  well  the  administration  and  the 
community  contribute  to  this  environment. 

I  acuity  L^ommitment  to  l-^rotessional  and  School  Development 

Faculty  willingness  to  participate  in  staff  development,  assist  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  innovative  programs,  mentor  new  teachers,  and  assume  respon- 
sibility to  help  peers  in  areas  of  expertise  may  demonstrate  the  kind  of  faculty 
dedication  that  often  characterizes  a  good  school.  Other  activities  that  may 
fall  into  this  category  include  presenting  at  conferences,  facilitating  work- 
shops, and  teaching  college-level  courses.  A  school  district  that  fosters,  funds, 
or  encourages  these  activities  supports  school  improvement. 

Innovative  Programs 

Strong  leadership  from  teachers,  administrators,  school  boards,  and 
parents  leads  to  innovative  programs.  A  study  done  at  a  Western  Electric 


plant  in  Cicero,  Illinois,  in  1962  established  the  presence  of  the  so-called 
"Hawthorne  effect."  Simply  stated,  researchers  noted  that  innovative  pro- 
grams were  associated  with  a  rise  in  productivity.  Whether  there  is  any 
connection  or  not,  educators  have  documented  that  schools  with  outstand- 
ing educational  programs  seem  to  have  a  number  of  innovative  programs. 
Perhaps  the  presence  of  these  programs  simply  demonstrates  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  community  are  not  interested  in  ordinary  results. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  number  of  innovative  programs  which  are  achiev- 
ing demonstrable  results  may  be  an  indicator  of  a  good  educational  pro- 
gram. 

Although  on  the  surface  an  analysis  of  school  climate  may  appear 
subjective,  several  factors  can  provide  objective  information: 

Ocnool  and  v_^ommunitLj  Interest  v^roups 

School  employee  unions,  parent-teacher  associations,  and  other  school 
and  community  interest  groups  can  be  powerful  and  positive  influences  in 
effective  schools  and  districts.  How  well  a  school  or  district  works  with 
these  kinds  of  groups  affects  school  climate. 

\<eqiona\  ana  liational  Accreditation 

Because  accreditation  by  regional  and  national  agencies  is  voluntary, 
such  efforts  often  indicate  that  the  district  is  proud  of  its  schools.  Further- 
more, to  the  extent  that  the  same  criteria  are  met,  regional  or  national 
accreditation  may  serve  as  a  part  of  the  process  for  the  state  accreditation. 

School  /\waras  ana  (jyrants 

Recognition  by  state  and  national  education  groups,  educational  in- 
stitutions, or  governmental  entities  demonstrates  not  only  a  level  of  excel- 
lence but  a  willingness  to  open  the  school  program  to  outside  scrutiny. 
Application  for  an  award  says,  "we  are  proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished 
at  our  school."  Such  attempts  to  attain  local,  state,  or  national  recognition, 
whether  successful  or  not,  show  a  determination  to  make  the  school  the 
best  it  can  be  and  provide  evidence  of  the  resolve  to  provide  the  highest 
quality  education  for  the  students  who  attend. 

C^Jut-ot-aisfrict  r\ttenaance 

Changes  in  the  number  of  students  (unrelated  to  demographics)  en- 
tering or  leaving  the  district  reflect  perceptions  about  individual  or  overall 
school  programs. 


h^a rental  Involvement  in  the  School  t-^rogram 

Most  school  districts  provide  a  means  for  parental  involvement  that 
range  from  the  ordinary,  such  as  parent-teacher  conferences,  to  the  unusual, 
such  as  classes  on  how  to  complement  the  education  program  in  the  schools 
and  assist  their  children  in  the  learning  process.  Some  schools  provide  for 
other  kinds  of  involvement  such  as  book  review  committees,  long-range  plan- 
ning task  forces,  educational  programs,  and  various  ad  hoc  advisory  councils. 
The  degree  and  nature  of  parental  involvement  speaks  to  both  school  climate 
and  the  educational  program. 

The  information  that  has  been  gathered  through  the  development  of 
the  Student/Community  Profile  and  the  Analysis  of  Instructional  and  Orga- 
nizational Effectiveness  constitutes  a  self-evaluation  that  could  easily  be  trans- 
lated into  a  school's  report  card  to  their  constituency.  This  report  card,  coupled 
with  the  school  community's  identification  of  desired  learner  results  and 
mission,  provides  the  basis  for  developing  a  school  improvement  plan. 


otep  t:  LJevelopinq  and  Implementing 
the  Ocnool  Improvement  Mian 


Process 

The  final  and  most  important  step  that  a  school  takes  in  preparing  for 
Performance-Based  Accreditation  is  the  determination  of  what  must  be  done 
to  improve  learner  results  and  accomplish  the  school's  mission. 

School  improvement  planning  provides  an  orderly  process  for: 

•  selecting  the  most  appropriate  areas  upon  which  to  focus  improve- 
ment efforts; 

•  developing  ways  to  improve  performance  within  the  school; 

•  implementing  those  interventions;  and 

•  monitoring  the  process  to  ensure  that  the  interventions  have  been 
successful. 

To  prepare  for  the  initial  three-year,  on-site  review  for  PBA,  the  school 
improvement  committee  develops  a  School  Improvement  Plan  (SIP)  which 
addresses  priority  issues  or  concerns  that  have  been  identified  through  the 
student/community  profile,  mission  statement,  desired  learner  results,  and 
analysis  of  instructional  and  organizational  effectiveness  (Steps  A,  B,  C,  and 
D).  In  response  to  the  initial  review,  the  school  will  revise  its  SIP  in  prepara- 
tion for  ensuing  reviews. 


...tie  Student/ 
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.  .  .  what  must 

he  done  to 

improve  learner 

results  ana 

accomplish  the 

school  s  mission. 


The  SIP  may  vary  in  length  and  complexity  with  the  school  unit  being 
evaluated.  Generally,  the  development  of  an  SIP  includes  the  following  ac- 
tivities: 

•  Review  summaries  of  areas  needing  improvement  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  the  SIP.  (Primarily,  this  entails  identification  of  instruc- 
tional and  organizational  practices  that  conflict  with  the  mission  state- 
ment or  do  not  support  desired  learner  results.) 

•  Cluster  recommendations  into  improvement  needs  that  relate  to  the 
most  appropriate  learner  results. 

•  Reach  consensus  on  a  few  recommendations  that  will  be  most  helpful 
in  meeting  learner  results  and  accomplishing  the  mission. 

•  Write  goal  statements  that  are  challenging,  measurable,  and  attainable 
within  3-5  years. 

•  Design  interventions,  determine  resources  needed,  establish  a  time  frame, 
and  assign  a  person  responsible  for  implementation. 

•  Determine  a  process  for  monitoring  and  reporting  progress  toward  the 
goals. 

•  Disseminate  the  completed  SIP  to  stakeholders. 


V_^riteria 


A  good  School  Improvement  Plan  should: 

be  developed  through  consensus  and  be  understood  by  all  stakeholders; 

be  reasonable,  workable,  and  sufficiently  challenging; 

have  goal  statements  focused  on  desired  learner  results; 

include  baseline  data  on  student  performance  to  measure  progress; 

have  goal  statements  properly  aligned  with  interventions  and  measures 
of  success; 

identify  a  reasonable,  specific  timeline  for  each  intervention; 

include  only  interventions  for  which  resources  will  be  available;  and 

designate  a  specific  person(s)  for  monitoring  the  SIP  and  disseminating 
progress  reports. 


v_^hapter  Oix: 

Validating  ochool  Improvement 

Although  private  accrediting  organizations,  such  as  the  Northwest 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  have  developed  delivery,  con- 
tent, and  performance  standards  for  the  visitation  teams  to  use  while  evaluat- 
ing a  school's  program,  the  Performance-Based  Accreditation  option  allows 
schools  to  develop  their  own.  Schools  must  provide  a  copy  of  these  stan- 
dards to  OPI  for  the  visitation  teams  to  read  before  the  initial  on-site  review. 


Initial  vJn-site  Accreditation  l«< 


GVICVV 


The  purpose  of  the  visitation  is  to  validate  the  self-evaluation  (Steps  A, 
B,  C,  and  D)  and  evaluate  the  SIP  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion prior  to  the  on-site  visit. 

(composition  ot  the    Visiting    I  earn 

The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  will  select  a  visiting  team  based  on 
recommendations  by  the  school  district.  Members  of  the  visiting  team  should 
know  the  characteristics  of  a  quality  school  program  and  have  the  ability  to 
identify  them  at  all  levels.  The  team  should  include  representatives  of  the 
following  groups: 

•  school  administrators  currently  practicing  in  another  school  or  district 
of  a  similar  size; 

•  classroom  teachers  and  specialists; 

•  parents  of  students  currently  attending  school  in  the  subject  district; 

•  individuals  from  the  business  community  who  might  reasonably  hire 
graduates  from  the  subject  school; 

•  people  reasonably  acquainted  with  admissions  standards  in  the  univer- 
sity system; 


I  he  purpose  of  the 
visitation  is  to 
validate  the  sett- 
evaluation   ana 
evaluate  the  ^)/M 


I  earn  members 

may  also  view 

student 

performances, 

exhibitions, 

ana  porttolios. 


•  school  trustees  in  other  districts  or  schools  of  similar  size; 

•  Office  of  Public  Instruction  staff  or  their  designee; 

•  other  individual (s)  representative  of  the  community;  and 

•  for  a  K-8  system,  staff  from  a  local  high  school. 

The  size  of  the  visiting  evaluation  team  will  vary  according  to  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  school  and  the  length  of  the  visit. 

l°<esponsibilities  ot  the   Visiting   I  earn 

Visiting  team  members  should  be  expected  to  focus  their  efforts  upon 
viewing  student  performances  and  portfolios,  interviewing  representative  staff 
and  other  appropriate  persons  to  substantiate  the  responses  to  items  in  the 
self-evaluation,  examining  the  alignment  of  organizational  and  instructional 
practices  with  desired  learner  results  and  the  school  mission,  reviewing  the 
recommendations  of  the  School  Improvement  Plan,  and  making  appropri- 
ate commendations  and  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the  school 
staff. 

To  assist  in  their  preparation  for  this  visit,  team  members  should  receive 
and  review  in  advance  the  completed  self-evaluation  and  locally  developed 
standards.  While  on  site,  they  should  visit,  observe  and  inquire  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  work  of  the  school.  Atten- 
tion should  be  focused  on  asking  open-ended  questions  which  encourage 
discussion  and  afford  members  of  the  school  staff,  students,  and  parents  ev- 
ery opportunity  to  describe  and  explain  fully  their  purposes,  programs  and 
activities.  Team  members  may  also  view  student  performances,  exhibitions, 
and  portfolios. 

Evaluation  of  individual  teachers  is  not  a  part  of  the  visiting  team  re- 
sponsibility. Any  classroom  visitation  is  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  in- 
structional and  organizational  effectiveness  and  examining  student  work. 

\-<eportinq  l-<esults  ot  the  Heview 

The  oral  report  may  serve  as  a  means  of  concluding  the  visiting  team's 
findings.  It  may  be  a  brief,  general  report  presented  by  the  chair  that  high- 
lights the  findings  of  the  visiting  team  and  provides  an  immediate  response 
to  the  School  Improvement  Plan.  The  oral  report  should  emphasize  that  the 
final  written  report  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Public  Education  will  be  more 
detailed  and  specific.  This  oral  report  may  be  presented  to  the  entire  staff  and 
community  members,  to  the  administrative  staff  only,  or  to  the  administra- 
tive staff  and  members  of  the  steering  committee. 


The  final  written  report  identifies  strengths,  limitations,  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  SIP  and  recommends  accreditation  status.  The  OPI  submits 
this  report  to  the  Board  of  Public  Education  for  approval  and  renewal  of  the 
Alternative  Standard  for  up  to  five  years. 

The  final  written  report  should  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  PBA  team 
for  specific  implications  and/or  possible  revisions  in  the  School  Improve- 
ment Plan  in  preparation  for  the  next  on-site  review. 


R 


eviews 


ollow-up 

The  second  generation  of  Performance-Based  Accreditation  utilizes  the 
school's  first  School  Improvement  Plan  and  any  subsequent  improvement 
efforts  as  a  foundation  and  springboard  for  future  school  improvement  plan- 
ning. The  following  issues  provide  focus  for  review  of  original  school  im- 
provement efforts  and  assessment  of  the  progress  of  school  improvement 
during  the  next  PBA  interval  of  up  to  five  years. 

Information  about  the  school  itself  should  include  responses  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•  What  "new  learnings"  regarding  school  improvement  and  assessment 
are  impacting  the  school's  environment?  How  are  research  and  profes- 
sional literature  being  utilized  in  improvement  planning? 

•  How  is  shared  decision-making  or  participatory  management  part  of 
the  school  improvement  planning  process? 

•  Is  the  mission  statement  still  meaningful  and  appropriate?  Does  the 
mission  still  represent  shared  understanding  and  commitment  to  effec- 
tive schooling?  Does  the  mission  describe  the  "best  we  can  be?" 


I  he  second 
generation  of 
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oummarLj 


Schools  that  opt  for  Performance-Based  Accreditation  take  responsibil- 
ity for  demonstrating  their  students'  learning  and  facing  the  scrutiny  of  their 
peers  during  an  on-site  review.  Developing  a  student/community  profile, 
mission  statement,  desired  learner  results,  analysis  of  instructional  and  orga- 
nizational effectiveness,  and  school  improvement  plan  are  steps  that  require 
time,  effort,  and  the  collaboration  of  all  stakeholders  in  the  school.  The 
rewards  of  this  kind  of  work  and  commitment  can  only  be  measured  in  terms 
of  satisfaction,  pride,  and  "doing  the  right  thing"  for  our  young  people  and 
communities. 

Although  the  Alternative  Standard  has  been  in  place  since  1989,  Per- 
formance-Based Accreditation  is  new  to  Montana  primarily  because  it  ties 
the  accreditation  process  to  school  improvement.  Because  schools  are  unique, 
with  different  profiles  and  missions,  their  roads  to  improvement  may  differ. 
However,  despite  these  differences  "equality  of  educational  opportunity  is 
guaranteed  to  each  person  of  the  state"  in  the  Montana  Constitution.  Be- 
cause of  that  constitutional  guarantee,  comparisons  across  schools  and  stan- 
dards of  excellence  at  the  state  level  cannot  be  avoided.  Therefore,  the  "Vali- 
dation of  School  Improvement"  must  be  accomplished  by  a  team  of  educa- 
tors and  community  members  who  bring  to  the  review  process  an  under- 
standing of  the  kinds  of  "educational  opportunities"  that  are  offered  through- 
out Montana. 

Through  a  careful  balancing  of  the  five-step  process  and  the  on-site 
accreditation  review,  Performance-Based  Accreditation  can  both  maintain 
local  control  and  verify  equal  educational  opportunity  to  develop  the  full 
educational  potential  of  each  person. 
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Kcesources 


Indiana  Department  of  Education.  Performance-Based  Accreditation  Pro- 
gram Manual.  Indianapolis,  IN.  1993. 

National  Educational  Goals  Panel.  Promises  to  Keep:  Creating  High  Stan- 
dards for  American  Students.  USDOE.  1993. 

National  Study  of  School  Evaluation.  K-12  School  Improvement:  Focusing 
on  Desired  Learner  Outcomes.  Schaumburg.  IL.  1994. 

National  Study  of  School  Evaluation. 

Senior  High  School  Improvement:  Focusing  on  Student  Performance. 

Elementary  School  Improvement:  Focusing  on  Student  Performance. 

Evaluative  Criteria:  (Elementary,  Middle  School,  High  School,  and  K- 

12  Editions) 
Schaumburg,  IL.  1993. 

Northwest  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Standards  for  Accreditation. 
Boise,  ID.  1995. 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory.  Students:  The  Missing  Voice 
in  School  Improvement  Efforts.  Portland,  OR.   1995. 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory.  Success  for  All  Students.  How 
Onward  to  Excellence  Uses  R  &  D  to  Improve  Schools.  Portland,  OR. 
1990. 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory.  Effective  Schooling  Practices 
Research  Synthesis.  Portland,  OR.   1990. 

Office  of  Public  Instruction.  Assessment  Planning:  a  process  guide  with  three 
design  options.  Helena,  MT.  1993. 

Office  of  Public  Instruction.  Communications  Arts  Program  Assessment. 
Helena,  MT.  1993. 


Office  of  Public  Instruction.   Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy:  The  Mon- 
tana Arts  and  English  Curriculum.  Helena,  MX  1994. 

Office  of  Public  Instruction.  Guidelines  for  Preparation  of  a  District  De- 
scription of  a  Title  I  Schoolwide  Program.   Helena,  MT.  1995. 

Office  of  Public  Instruction.  Program  Assessment:  a  six-step  process  to  cur- 
riculum improvement.  Helena,  MT.  1993. 

Office  of  Public  Instruction.  Student  Assessment:  keys  to  improving  student 
success.  Helena,  MT.  1994. 

RMC  Research  Corporation.  School  Self-Assessment  Instrument  of  Instruc- 
tional Quality.  Portland,  OR.  1994. 
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This  checklist  is  offered  as  a  tool  to  help  schools  with  the  Performance- 
Based  Accreditation  Process.  Some  of  the  activities  can  be  accomplished 
quickly;  others  may  take  a  year  or  more.  Some  schools  may  have  already 
accomplished  several  of  these  tasks.  The  evaluation  activities  are  cyclical  in 
that  while  documenting  student  growth  may  appear  to  bean  end,  it  actually 
initiates  another  cycle  of  events  in  an  ongoing  school  improvement  process 
which  leads  schools  to  reexamine  belief,  mission,  learner  results,  and  in- 
structional and  organizational  practices.  Schools  may  wish  to  develop  a 
more  detailed  checklist  for  their  own  planning  needs. 


P 


re  pare 

_1 .  Explore  the  PBA  process:  share  the  PBA  User's  Manual  and  other  relevant 
publications  with  stakeholders;  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  PBA;  continue 
if  stakeholders  are  committed 

2.  Secure  authorization  to  proceed 

_3.  Form  a  PBA  Committee 

_4.  Submit  an  Intent  to  Use  PBA  to  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction 

_5.  Appoint  a  PBA  coordinator;  select  a  resource  person  if  desired 

_6.  Inform  all  stakeholders;  hold  a  community  meeting  to  explain  process 

.7.  Draft  plans  for  achieving  the  five  steps;  set  timelines;  schedule  meetings 


LJegin 

1 .    Complete  plans  for  the  Five-Step  Process 

2.    Conduct  the  Self-Evaluation: 


a)      Develop  Student/Community  Profile 

b)      Draft  Mission  Statement 

c)      Identify  Desired  Learner  Results 

d)      Analyze  Instructional  and  Organizational  Effectiveness 

using  current  assessment  methods 

.3.    Petition  the  Board  of  Public  Education  for  waivers,  if  necessary 

.4.    Apply  to  OPI  with  a  Plan  to  Employ  PBA 


Continue 

1 .  Once  approved,  continue  steps  by  developing  a  School  Improvement  Plan 

2.  Implement  the  School  Improvement  Plan 

3.  Pilot  new  performance  assessment  system,  which  may  be  part  of  SIP 

4.  Compare  assessment  data  to  mission  and  desired  learner  results 

5.  Update  analysis  of  instructional  and  organizational  effectiveness 


Prepare  tor  and  Most 
vJn-site  /Accreditation  l^eview 

1 .    Gather  and  organize  profile  and  other  data  for  visiting  team 


2.    Consider  ways  to  demonstrate  student  learning  through  performances, 
portfolios,  exhibitions,  etc. 

.3-    Work  with  OPI  to  help  select  visitation  team  members,  dates, 
accommodations,  etc. 

.4.    Make  necessary  reservations  and  clarify  financial  responsibilities  for  team 


_5.    Ensure  that  all  stakeholders  understand  their  roles  and  responsibilities  to 
visitors 

_6.    Cooperate  with  team  as  on-site  review  is  conducted 


Continue  Using  l-^LVA  dlj  'Revising  the 
olM  According  to  h<ecommendciTions 

1.    Review  the  Five-Step  Process 

2.    Revise  process  and  School  Improvement  Plan  as  suggested  by  team 


_3.    Share  process  and  successes  with  other  schools  through  workshops, 
publications,  and  open  houses 

.4.    Begin  preparing  for  next  on-site  review;  to  be  scheduled  within  five  years 


Nancy  Keenan,  Superintendent 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 

Dept.  of  Accreditation  and  Curriculum  Services 

P.O.  Box  202501 

Helena,  Montana  59620-2501 
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NOTICE  OF  INTENT  TO  USE 
PERFORMANCE-BASED  ACCREDITATION 

Rule  10.55.604(5) 


OPI  USE  ONLY 


To:        Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Accreditation  Department 


School  Dist.  Name: 

Legal  Entity:                  > 

School  Name: 

School  Code: 

County: 

County  No.: 

J 

Purpose: 

This  form  is  designed  to  provide  notification  to  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Board  of  Public  Education.  This  "Intent" 
can  neither  be  approved  nor  denied.  Its  primary  purposes  are  to  allow  all  interested  parties  to  exchange  information  pertinent 
to  the  process,  coordinate  resources,  and  plan  technical  assistance  as  requested. 

Rule  10.55.604(5),  the  Performance-Based  Accreditation  option  of  the  Alternative  Standard,  provides  schools  with  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  accreditation  through  a  process  that  involves  self-evaluation,  peer-review,  and  on-site  visitations.  By 
selecting  this  option,  schools  seek  to  demonstrate  that  the  performance  of  their  students  meets  the  goals  of  their  program  or 
directs  specific  changes  to  their  program  that  will  improve  student  performance.  The  alternative  standard  allows  schools  to 
develop  local  standards  which  are  applicable  to  their  school  improvement  plans.  Performance-Based  Accreditation  is  an 
alternative  to  traditional  accreditation. 

Schools  are  encouraged  to  involve  all  their  stakeholders  in  the  decision  to  use  Performance-Based  Accreditation  and  planning 
for  this  process. 


1 .      List  the  groups  that  have  been  represented  in  the  decision  to  use  PBA: 


2.      When  will  the  Plan  to  Employ  Performance-Based  Accreditation  be  submitted  to  OPI? 


3.       In  what  year  do  you  expect  to  host  an  on-site  review? 


Nancy  Keenan,  Superintendent 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 

Dept.  of  Accreditation  and  Curriculum  Services 

P.O.  Box  202501 

Helena,  Montana  59620-2501 
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To:        Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Accreditation  Department 


PLAN  TO  EMPLOY 
PERFORMANCE-BASED  ACCREDITATION 

Rule  10.55.604(5) 


OPI  USE  ONLY 


^School  Dist.  Name: 

Legal  Entity:                 ^ 

School  Name: 

School  Code: 

County: 

County  No.: 

J 

Purpose: 

Rule  10.55.604(5),  the  Performance-Based  Accreditation  option  of  the  Alternative  Standard,  provides  schools  with  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  accreditation  through  a  process  that  involves  self-evaluation,  peer-review,  and  on-site  visitations.  By 
selecting  this  option,  schools  seek  to  demonstrate  that  the  performance  of  their  students  meets  the  goals  of  their  program  or 
directs  specific  changes  to  their  program  that  will  improve  student  performance.  The  alternative  standard  allows  schools  to 
develop  local  standards  which  are  applicable  to  their  school  improvement  plans.  Performance-Based  Accreditation  is  an 
alternative  to  traditional  accreditation. 

Approval  Criteria: 

The  major  consideration  in  determining  if  the  Performance-Based  Accreditation  alternative  will  be  acceptable  is  whether  the 
plan  demonstrates  a  serious  and  meaningful  attempt  to  achieve  school  improvement.  This  plan  must  incorporate  the  five 
steps  listed  in  10.55.604(5)  or  their  equivalent.  The  district  must  have  obtained  Board  of  Public  Education  approval  waivers 
for  any  of  the  Montana  School  Accreditation  Standards  that  are  not  met  or  are  modified  as  a  result  of  the  School  Improvement 
Plan.  Schools  will  be  granted  accreditation  status  through  the  traditional  method  until  they  are  granted  "Performance-Based 
Accreditation  Status."    The  district  may  re-apply  for  a  possible  five-year  approval  after  the  initial  on-site  review. 


Plan  to  Employ  Performance-Based  Accreditation: 

1 .       Please  estimate  the  month  and  year  that  you  will  host  an  on-site  review  team. 


Month 


Day 


2.       List  the  groups  that  have  been  involved  in  the  development  of  this  plan: 
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Please  attach  copies  of  the  Alternative  Standard(s)  Requests  that  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
as  part  of  your  plan. 


4.       Please  attach  a  summary  of  the  process  that  was  used  in  the  development  of  the  Plan  to  Employ  Performance-Based 
Accreditation. 


5.      Please  attach  drafts  of  the  following: 

a)  Student/Community  Profile 

b)  Mission  Statement 

c)  Desired  Learner  Results  (Performance  Standards) 

d)  Analysis  of  Instructional  and  Organizational  Effectiveness 

e)  Outline  of  School  Improvement  Plan 


r 

CERTIFICATION:  The  information  on  this  application  is  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

\ 

Printed  Name/Board  of  Trustees  Chairperson 

Signature 

Date 

Printed  Name/Superintendent  (District  or  County) 

Signature 

Date 

RECOMMENDATION—OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction                                                             □Approval         □  1  year 

□  Denial            □  5  years 

Date 

Authorized  Signature 

Date 

APPROVAL/DENIAL— BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Chairperson                                                                                                IQ  Approval         (~J  1  year 

□  Denial            □  5  years 

Date 

2,000  copies  of  this  public  document  were  published  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1 .65  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost  of  $3,300,  which 
includes  $3,300.00  for  printing  and  $.00  for  distribution. 


